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and, if I had my way, you should have 
played the novelette over again in spite of the 
prejudice against encores. 

The prelude and fugue I did not admire 
quite so much ; the subject of the latter was 
not always very distinot, as the subject al- 
ways should be for fugue playing to be per- 
fect, and. the performance suffered accord- 
ingly. The motoperpetuo was, however, ex- 
cellent. Clear, delicate, and brilliant, the 
passages were executed by the young virtuo- 
sin with a rapidity that was surprising. There 
must havebeen some mal enlendu between the 
pianoforte and violin in Beethoven's Op. 
47, for, when they had their solos to play 
tli0y both performed much better than in 
the duet Concertmeister Schubert, in the 
Rhapsodie, came out with greater effect than 
I imagined he could make, from what we 
had heard -of him before. 

And the Don Juan Fantaisie as a finale — 
Why ! oh why, Mary (or Marie), did you 
select such a cruel bit of torture as that' for 
your fairy fingers and our unhappy ears ? 
Are there no splendid Concert Stiicke by 
Thalberg, Mendelssohn, and other more 
rational men than Liszt, that you must sit 
down for twenty minutes or half an hour 
and show us how the body and bones of 
poor Don Juan can be twisted and twined, 
cracked and put out of shape by a musical 
thing ? You played it probably as well as it 
could be played, but it made us all un- 
comfortable to hear the long-loved melodies 
of Mozart so overloaded with arpeggios and 
intricate passages as to be hardly recognized 
in their disguise. Then they were run into 
each other, and so mixed up that Mozart 
himself would have had some difficulty in 
disentangling them. No — the Fantasie was 
notahapyy choice, and I should strongly 
advise Mdlle. .Mary Krebs to exclude it in 
future from her repertoire. 

On the Saturday following Rubinstein was 
to give a concert in the same room. Un- 
fortunately, we did not stay in Dresden long 
enough to attend it. He is looked upon as 
the Pianist of the Age in Germany, and all 
musical people rush to hear him whenever 
he appears. The tickets for his concert at 
the Hotel de Saxe were in great request; 
there were, indeed, none left unsold the day 
after the performance was first announced. 

From Dresden to Berlin, a journey in- 
augurated by a very pretty quarrel between 
two natives, one a gentleman, the other a 
ruffianly first-class traveler, who wanted to 
smoke in the carriage in which we were. 
The latter had been rushing about the plat- 
form abusing the officials for not finding him 
a corner seat. He was a short, pugnacious- 
look ing individual, and threatened the stal- 
wart guards with all sorts of punishment short 
of bodily chastisement if they didnot satisfy 
his demands. There was no corner seat, 
and, at last, he was obliged to put up with 
a middle one in our carriage. '-'I give you 
allnotioe,"saidhe, on getting in,- "that I 
am going to smoke here." 

" No, you are not," sir," replied the occu- 
pant of the next seat; ".there are ladies in 
this carriage, and I shall not allow you to do 
so without their consent. " This in German. 
"Ladies," continued the speaker in very 
good English, " do you object to smoking, 
or do you not ? " 

I explained for my friends that smoking 
was very disagreeable to them, and suggested 
that the last comer should try and find a 
place in the Eauch Coup6. 

Then the row begun. The would-be 



smoker accused his fellow-countryman of 
meanness and hypocrisy — he did not know 
the laws of the land. Smoking could be 
carried on anywhere, and smoke he should. 
" No, you shall not while we are in this car- 
riage," said I, quietly. He took no notice 
of my remark, but continued addressing his 
first opponent. He had the talk to himself 
for some time. At last the gentlemanly Ger- 
man spoke a few words to the ladies, apolo- 
gizing for the disturbance. The angry pas- 
senger burst out into English, too. But 
what an effort it was ! 

"You speak de English,''.. he screamed, 
"yon no can. You off vun Homburg." I 
suppose he ;')had ' somewhere • or other' heard 
the word humbug used, and thus applied it. 
After this ebullition he became silent. We 
left him at the next station, and, certainly, 
while he was. with us he did not smoke. 

In Berlin, the Hotel du Nord, which is in 
the most charming promenade in Europe, 
Unter den Linden, we were amazed at first 
sight at the extent and regularity of archi- 
tecture at Berlin, broad streets, splendid 
houses, constitute a finer city than any we 
had yet seen in Germany. And then the 
living was so wonderfully cheap. For 12*. 
or 14s. a day — I forget which now — we had 
a suit of apartments fit for a princely family 
to dwell in. 

The table d'hdte with a bill of fare tin"' 
equalled for the quantity of the "plats" 
and variety of the entremets, cost only 2s. a 
head. And this in no out-of-the-way hos- 
telry, but at the first hotel in the city. H 
strangers are charged so little, the inhabit- 
ants must live more economically here than 
could be dreamt of in London and Paris. 
Decidedly Berlin has its advantages. 

As soon as we had settled down at the 
Hotel du Nord, our first inquiry was for a 
valet de place. A long, lanky Russian, who 
spoke English well enough to make himself 
quite unintelligible, presented himself, and 
volunteered to take us round the principal 
buildings whenever we were prepared to 
start. Waiter Maynakd. 

DESTRUCTION OF~HER MAJESTY'S 
THEATRE BY FIRE. 



The total destruction of this splendid 
bnilding has excited general interest, for its 
history is the history of the lyrio art for 
nearly two centuries. All the great opera- 
singers of the world have appeared upon its 
stage, and all the great lyric works of the 
Masters of the Arts have been there repre- 
sented. The following sketch of its eventful 
career will be read with interest : 

" The first theatre built on this spot was 
erected by Sir John Vanbrugh. It was 
raised by thirty persons of rank, principally 
of the Whig party, if we may judge by their 
inscribing the first stone with the words 
'Little Whig,' in compliment to Lady 
Sutherland, a celebrated beauty of the day. 
The money subscribed was £100 each, and 
the theatre opened April 9, 1705, with an 
Italian opera, which was far from being suc- 
cessful. In the year 1720 a sum of £60,000 was 
raised by subscription to support the Italian 
opera. On June 17, 1789, the theatre was 
burned down, and, in consequence to this 
accident, the opera was transferred first to 
the ' little theatre ' in the Haymarket, and 
subsequently to the Pantheon, in Oxford 
street; which was licensed by the Lord 



Chamberlain. During this interval, Mr. 
Taylor, the proprietor of the old opera- 
house, exerted himself so successfully that 
the foundation of the new erection was laid 
by the Duke of Buckingham, and in less 
than a year' the house was completed. The 
season of 1791 at the Pantheon was very un- 
successful to the manager, Mr. O'Reilly, 
who thereby incurred debts lb the amount 
of thirty thousand pounds. On the new 
opera house being completed, a general 
opera establishment was formed, and the 
direction reposed in five noblemen, on whose 
refusal to act the management should devolve 
on Taylor; arid the "debts" of the Pantheon 
season 1 were transferred to the new concern. 
The then Lord Chamberlain refused to 
grant the license, but the Pantheon being 
destroyed by fire the following season, the 
King's Theatre was licensed, and the regular 
business of the opera commenced. The 
entire management soon fell into Mr. Tay- 
lor's hands, and thus continued till 1803, in 
which, arid in 1804, he sold to one Mr. 
Goold shares in the opera to the amount of 
£17,500, being seven-sixteenths, whilst Tay- 
lor mortgaged the remaining nine-sixteenths 
to Goold for £5,700. The ground on which 
the King's Theatre stood was held on lease 
from the Crown, ' the audience and stage 
part being on two distinct leases, the former 
at £1,260 and the latter at £300 per annum. 
These leases extended to the year 1891. 
Goold conducted the management till his 
death in 1807. Catalini was the great at- 
traction of his management, and the sum as 
salary received by her in the season of 1807 
was £5,000, and her total profits, with con- 
certs, etc., was £16,700. On Goold's death 
the management devolved on Taylor, who 
soon became involved in" a- chancery- sitit : 
with Mr. Waters, Goold's executor. No 
change, however, took place till 1813, when 
the house was for some time closed by order 
of the Lord Chancellor. In 1814 it was re- 
opened under the management of Mr. 
Waters, who purchased it under decree for 
£35,000. In the meantime Taylor was 
a prisoner for debt in the King's Bench. In 
1816 the theatre was again put up for sale, 
and the whole concern was purchased by 
Mr. Waters for £70,150, who, to raise the 
money, mortgaged the opera house and 
other property to Mr. Chambers, the banker. 
The year 1817 was a brilliant one, for the 
company included Madame Fodor and Mad- 
ame Pasta, with Crevelli, Bregher, Naldi, 
Ambrogetti. etc., and " Don Giovanni " was 
first made known to an English audience. 
In 1818 the concern relapsed into its former 
state, and August 15, 1820, an opera and 
ballet having been announced for representa- 
tion, the company on arriving at the doors 
of the house were xinable to obtain adriiis- 
sion, for Mr. Waters had withdrawn to 
Calais, and the theatre was closed. The opera 
house now passed into the hands of " MrV 
Ebers, who volunteered as manager, and in 
the first season he so greatly improved the 
ballet that the salaries of dancers alone , 
amounted to £10,000. At the conclusion of 
the season of 1823, the theatre was let to 
Mr; Benelli ; and Mr. Ebers afterwords re- 
sumed the management, which he retained 
till the close of 1827. In 1828 the theatre 
was let to Mr. Laport and Mr. Laurent, at 
the rent of £8,000, and this was a season of 
great success, in consequence of the com- 
bined attractions of Sontag and Pasta. In 
the course. of the seven years that Mr. Ebers- 
h eld the opera house he lost, how.evsr, . 
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£14080. The theatre passed through vari- 
ous hands with fluctuating fortunes, till Mr, 
Lumley did much to restore its popularity 
in 1842, . when he commenced his manage- 
ment, and in 1847 was; a singularly brilliant 
season, through the debut of Jenny Lind. 
In 1861, after short seasons and some long 
vaoations, it w opened by Mi*. E. T. Smith, 
and for the lalt five years the theatre has 
been under the direction of Mr. Mapleaon. 
It was known as the largest in Europe, La 
Scala, at Milan, alone excepted. The ex- 
terior was greatly improved by Messrs. Jjkish 
and Repton in 1818, and was then surrounded 
on all sides by a covered colonade supported 
by Doric pillars. The interior had five tiers 
of boxes, which were chiefly private, and let 
to persons 1 of rank ' and fashion for the 
season." 



CORRESPONDENCE- 

Pabis, Dec. 1st, 18(i7. 
Dear Mb. Watson: 

Dp you 'remember assisting at a matinee 
fete of St. Cecilia a year ago in that little 
cottage salon, sacred to the Muses ? And 
have you forgotten the artists who were the 
delightful celebrants . of that high festival ? 
Artists and amateurs there were in all their 
plenitude of vocal and instrumental glory. 
There was St. Sebastian who brought as his 
offering his last and sweetest inspiration, 
"Murmuring Fountain," and St. John who 
gave a more imposing tribute in his brilliant 
Faust fantaisie, and Severini, the romantic 
tonor, .. whp.laida at : th.e . feet . of .his. r ,divine 
patroness a bouquet of* choicest song-flowers, 
plucked from the Northern wilds. Other 
names there are, dear to memory though 
veiled from public gaze; amateurs, whose, 
charmiug vocal offerings St. Cecilia must have 
prized, and over all the ruling power, our 
bright, particular star, Enrico el re. Ah 
well, perhaps this may be obliterated from 
all other hearts, but in mine a rosy souvenir 
lingers still. Upon the anniversary of this 
well-remembered day, St. Cecilia was feted 
here in Paris. In most of the churches 
masses were celebrated, to propitiate her 
patronage. At St. Eustache^ Beethoven's 
Mass in D was performed with grand or- 
chestra in a way to rejoice the most exacting 
seraphim.' In the evening there was a 
musical soiree given cJiez Madame Colmache 
over which the divine Laura presided 1 with 
regal brightness. As it was in honor of St. 
Cecilia, she had invited a great number of 
musicians, varying in degrees of excellence 
as well as in the mode of Art-expression. 
There were vocal artists, violinists and pian- 
ists ad infinitum. There was a German 
artist from Weimar who had studied with 
Liszt,- and there was an Italian baby-com- 
poser, whose infant inspirations evinced true 
musical poesyJ There was a boy-violinist 
from the Paris Conservatoire, and a maturer 
violinist from Pesth: Then there was the 
American pianist, Mr. Haner, from classic 
Vienna, -besides many incipient' musicians, 



among whom you . inay. plape mot-mime. 
There were present a number of French 
journalists, an old poet, a reverend Abbe, 
and M. Cristophe, the celebrated sculptor, 
whose last work, Tragedy and Comedy, is 
exciting so much admiration in the French 
capital. Here is a fragment of the pro- 
gramme — that portion which I remember : 

1. Two movements Sonate, p. xand v., Mo- 
zart — Mile. Laura and the boy violinist. 
. 2. La Fileus,e, Littoff— Mr. Haner. 
• 3..- Two 1 selections' fiom Schumann — Mons. 
Bauer. ' . 

4. Hondo Capriccioso; Mendelssohn — 
"Cecilia." 

5. Fantaisie Trovatore — Mons. 

6. Serenade, Rubinstein — Mile. Laura. 

7. Song — "Many years ago," H. C. Wat- 
son— M. C. C- — d. 

> 8. Fantaisia, Reine de Saba, Bauer — 
Mons. Bauer. 
9. Two Gavottes, Bach— "Cecilia." 

10. Several compositions of the infant ma- 
estro. 

11. C minor sonata, Beethoven — Mr. Haner. 

12. Wedding March a quarte mains, Men- 
delssohn — Mile. Laura and Mons. Bauer. 

This fragment seems quite voluminous 
when written out, but it does not contain all. 
There was a lady artist, who played the 
zitter, a new instrument to me, but I im- 
mediately fell in love with its plaintive 
music. T cannot how remember the name 
of one of the four pieces that she played, 
but its soft, dreamy, low tones recalled the 
tenderest memories to every sensitive heart. 
It was like the whisperings of angels, like a 
holy sigh breathed from a delicate, pure 
soul, and it seemed quite put of place in n 
salon even filled with an audience of so much 
artistic culture. Its place should have been 
a solitary chamber, lighted only by the pale, 
far-off stars ; a pensive, poetic maiden tell- 
ing her first sad heart-story to" the silent, 
mysterious night. At least it indisposed the 
mind to listen to the loud, discordant sounds 
of the piano, and even the discoursive violin 
seemed harsh and unsympathetic with the 
finer moods. 

The ever delightful Maestro Rossini has 
been ill for the last few weeks, which has 
created deep concern in the minds of his 
many devout admirers here. The journals 
assert that it is not serious, but the discon- 
tinuance of his Saturday evening receptions 
gives the appearance that his illness is assez 
grave. \ Ah! what a profound sadness would 
the death of this great, beloved Art-hero 
cause in Paris, where his genial presence is 
so familiar to the public. I know of no star 
in the^pusical or social firmament the loss 
of whose gracious brightness would be so 
much deplored, as the author of the immortal 
Barbiere. . ' - 

Last week, Miss Blivcni a picture-artist, 



died in Passy. She came here from New 
York, where she studied Art with Mr. Hioks, 
the distinguished painter. Miss Bliveh was 
endowed with a thoughtful mind and su- 
perior intelligence, and in the vocation of 
her Art she possessed originality and genu- 
ine enthusiasm: She came to Paris last 
May, hoping to re-establish her declining 
health, and to improve her taste and style 
by the study of European Art; but the 
climate accelerated instead of impeding the 
progress of her disease, and she died sin- 
cerely regretted by the circle of friends she 
had made in her new home. 

Teresa Carreno, so well known to the 
musical world as a distinguished pianist, is 
studying vocal dramatic art with Delle Sedie 
of Les Italiens. Her voice is of unusual 
compass and quality, and with her beautiful 
face and superb figure, we may expect a prima 
donna who will be a new glory to American 
Art. 

The young American artist Miss Laura 
Harris is working her way into Parisian 
favor under the appalling shadow of La 
Diva Patti. Upon her appearance recently 
in the role of Annetta, in Crispino, L'Art 
Musical takes the occasion to say: "This 
young and interesting artist has the best 
wishes of the public to place her among the 
vocal stars. Her voice is flexible, and she has 
verve and scenic intelligence, but she is still 
far from perfection. -With assiduous study 
and a master in style, she cannot fail in 
more Or less time to become an artist di car- 
kilo. She has already made great progress, 
arid the public will acknowledge it." 

Last week I attended a soiree musicale el 
damanle at Madame Deming's, Rue Teroux. 
Madame' Deming#is an American lady, 
though long resident in Paris, where her 
graceful hospitalities have been extended to 
visitors from every nation and especially to 
those of her own country. During the 
American war Mr. Deining suffered great 
losses through his commercial interests with 
the South; he subsequently died, leaving a 
large family much reduced from their ac- 
customed opulence; but his widow very 
sensibly has brought her rare accomplish- 
ments and extensive influence to re-establish 
her former fortune, and her elegant hotel 
overlooking the . Avenue de 1' Imperatrice is 
now occupied as a pension for American 
demoiselles who wish to perfect themselves 
in music, languages, and various feminine 
accomplishments. She receives twice a 
week, but on this occasion there was an un- 
usual intere t in] her weekly entertainment. 
The early portion of the evening was. de- 
voted to the exercises of the young ladies 
in Calisthenics, or what is now more popu- 
larly called Parlor Gymnastics ; but the re- 
mainder of the evening was given to dancing, 
interspersed with piano and vocal music 



